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THE ART AMATEUR. 



ART AT THE BOSTON EXHIBITIONS. 



Of the two exhibitions now in progress in Boston 
the more ambitious one, the " Foreign Exhibition," 
comes very near being a failure. It was opened with 
a great flourish of trumpets, with speeches in Japanese, 
French, German, and English, and~ the mayor, the 
lieutenant governor of the State, the directors of the 
concern and some of the foreign exhibitors met after- 
ward at a banquet at which they toasted art and 
industry, and Lieutenant Governor Ames took occa- 
sion to remark that the best shovels in the world were 
made in Massachusetts and were stamped with his 
name. About forty-rfive countries are said to have sent 
or to be about to send samples of their productions to 
this show. Those which are now on view are, for the 
most part, very interesting. There is some talk of 
the exhibition being augmented after a month or 
two by exhibits from the Antwerp fair. But even if 
they come, it "is not likely that they will add much to 
the attractiveness of the Boston display. 

As matters stand, all the interest of the affair centres 
in its art department and in the artistic portions of 
the general exhibition. In fact, there is little that has 
any claim to be considered at all, except from an 
autistic standpoint. There is a special and particular 
art gallery containing pictures and a few statues ; an 
additional gallery full of pictures, "old masters," 
bric-a-brac, statuary and tapestries, and the Japanese 
and Chinese exhibitions are entirely of artistic mat- 
ters ; Sweden has sent nothing but terra-cottas and 
pottery ; Germany, little beside stained glass, orna- 
mental brasswork and the like ; England, wall-papers 
and stuffs ; Italy, marble statuary, silver jewelry, 
Venetian glass and mosaics. France is, at present, 
almost unrepresented. 

At the other exhibition — the New England Indus- 
trial — which was opened with no less of pomp by 
Governor Butler in a chariot drawn by two fiery coal- 
black steeds, art does not hold such entire sway. But 
the art department here has had the advantage of 
sharing in the general good management of the show, 
and even if its relative position is not so important, it 
makes a better and more agreeable impression on the 
visitor than does the picture display in the Foreign 
Exhibition. It is not entirely composed of American 
work, but contains also valuable though small collec- 
tions of works by Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, P'rom- 
entin and other great men of European as well as 
American fame. These have been so arranged by 
Mr. Frank T. Robinson as to be of great use in an 
educational way and also to serve as standards with 
which our native work may be compared. 

In the main halls of this exhibition, too, art enters 
considerably into many of the exhibits that are not 
classed as artistic. In the women's department, as 
might be expected, it stands for a great deal. The pres- 
ent tendency of the artistic instincts to take hold on 
every branch of industry is very apparent, and although 
the most pronounced Philistine can find much to suit 
his peculiar views, he will also find himself forced to 
admit that it is impossible any longer for a practical 
man to ignore the existence of art and artists. In 
this successful exhibition art occupies not only an 
honorable but a very considerable place. Without 
art the other exhibition would be almost nothing. 

The lessons that are to be learned from the two 
shows are not such as one would be likely to go pre- 
pared to accept. At the Foreign Exhibition, the 
pictures and antiques apart, all the goods shown, 
artistic or not, are such as are commonly imported in 
^the ordinary way of trade. Yet, seen in the aggre- 
gate, they are likely to upset some preconceived 
notions drawn from the same examples, which have 
become very common. It is generally supposed, for 
instance, that European and American commerce has 
worked irreparable injury to Japanese art. There is 
no doubt that it has done its share, along with civil 
war and the breaking up of the feudal system, in 
destroying or lowering the grade of some Japanese 
art manufactures. But, on the other hand, while the 
American and European demand for cheap Japanese 
stuff has by this time been nearly satisfied, the taste 
of our wealthier and more cultivated people for first- 
class work only grows by what it feeds on. The prin- 
cipal Japanese merchants are men of intelligence in 
more ways than one. They are not merely mercan- 
tile. Many of them have belonged to the class of 
Samurai, whose patronage, and not that of the greater 



nobles, supported most of the art workers in former 
times. They are themselves the lords and influential 
men of the new order of things. They are the dis- 
pensers of European and American patronage in 
Japan, and although they have made mistakes in their 
eagerness to please and to establish a wide and last- 
ing commerce, they may be trusted to see that what 
we really desire of them is characteristic, truthful and 
clever work, such as will reflect what is passing in the 
workmen's mind, not mere extravagancies and imita- 
tions of European subjects and methods of working. 
Some of them give good reason to believe that they 
have already perceived this fact and they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves as purveyors of 
really artistic work, as people of taste and executive 
ability rather than as ordinary manufacturers and 
salesmen. Their success has, indeed, been so marked 
that it has stimulated one or two American houses to 
enter into business on the same general lines, and it 
may prove a potent factor in finally disposing of the 
difficult problem of reconciling the requirements of 
the minor arts to the modern conditions under which 
they must be carried on. 

The First Manufacturing and Trading Company of 
Tokio is one of these which have found it possible 
under the new arrangements to do or get done really 
artistic work. Their exhibit is one of the best in the 
Japanese section, which means that it is among the 
finest in the entire show. Even in the matter of 
porcelains, in which the Japanese have, on the whole, 
undoubtedly, retrograded, this company shows very 
good work. The modern Satsuma ware displayed by 
it has many excellent artistic qualities. Its texture is 
too smooth, its superficies too even ; and that is cer- 
tainly a fault due to European influence which is in 
favor of characterless smoothness or exaggerated and 
equally characterless roughness ; but the delicacy and 
happy composition of the figure subjects with which 
it is frequently decorated are worthy of high praise. 
We would not be misunderstood as to this matter of 
texture. There is a beautiful smoothness like that 
of fine Chinese porcelains or the Japanese imitations 
of them, which were almost as good as the originals, 
a smoothness like that of polished ivory which yet has 
a perceptible grain ; but nothing of the kind is now to 
be found anywhere, and modern taste accepts in its 
stead the deadly mechanical smoothness which is 
attained by depriving the material used of all its 
natural variety of internal composition. The Japanese 
are not yet sufficiently skilled in the use of machinery 
to succeed absolutely in giving their wares this des- 
perate evenness, but some of them have found a way 
of overcoming the difficulty. They import under- 
rated Haviland ware, smooth as glass and regular in_ 
shape as if struck by a die, and cover it with pretty' 
paintings which one is sorry to see applied upon such 
a ground. The Satsuma ware of which we have been 
speaking is not quite of this sort, but it aims at being 
something like it. The fact that our own tastes are 
changing in this regard is a most hopeful circum- 
stance for Japanese art. Their potters will shortly 
find themselves required to produce wares of beautiful 
shapes and textures, not barbarous ones. 

Another proof that the future is full of promise for 
the Japanese art workers lies in the fact that their 
metal-work, which has not degenerated, is in great 
demand. Their basket-work vases of silver, the trays 
and boxes of bronze, inlaid and ornamented with the 
precious metals, are among the most admired objects 
in the exhibition. Maremaka & Company, of Kaga, 
and the Nippon Company, show beautiful work in 
ivory and hard-wood carvings which also attract much 
attention. This is the most distinctively Japanese 
work that is now being done in Japan. Some of the 
netsukSs and so forth, the cases containing which 
are constantly surrounded by a crowd, display fancies 
that would never occur to any but a Japanese artist. 
Children covered up with frightful masks ; dances of 
cuttle fish ; sections of elephant's tusk, carved with 
realistic landscapes, the old thatch of houses and the 
lichen-covered branches of trees, given with the utmost 
fidelity ; groups of shells and fish ; a Samurai pursu- 
ing a host of little frightened imps through a rocky 
and cavernous landscape — those are the things that 
most , interest the visitors to, the fair, and not only 
because of the originality of their subjects but mainly 
on account of the exquisite skill displayed in them. 

Mr. Arakowa, in his remarks at the banquet, referred 
to the longing of his people to be admitted into full 



brotherhood with western nations. The cordial way 
in which his speech was received, and the interest 
manifested by everybody in the Japanese exhibit, 
should convince him that this wish has been already 
granted in the fullest degree, and that Japanese artists, 
to retain our respect and sympathy, have nothing to 
do but to work conscientiously and follow their own 
inspirations. 

Another thing that may be learned from this 
almost abortive exhibition is, that the state of the 
decorative arts in Europe is pretty much the same as 
it is here. Everywhere the minor arts of life, as 
William Morris calls them, have been at a pretty low 
ebb ; but everywhere there are signs of improvement, 
which, slight as they are, will probably prove con- 
tinuous and lasting. In the Italian exhibit the stat- 
uary is better than many *vill expect to find it. The 
Salviati glass shows improvement, and is almost as 
much admired as the Japanese metal and ivory work. 
The Copenhagen terra- cottas, though not as remark- 
able, have a charm of their own. Almost everywhere 
can be seen the artistic instinct striving hopefully with 
the embarrassments that material progress has un- 
wittingly placed in its path. 

Another surprise, not of so agreeable a kind, is in 
store for the visitor in the collection of " Old Masters" 
and antiques annexed to the exhibition. Mr. Jarves, 
who must be responsible in some way for cataloguing 
the refuse of Italian picture dealers as the work of 
Tintoretto, Titian and other great painters, has been 
so long out of the country that he is perhaps not aware 
how the knowledge needed to detect such imposture 
has become generally diffused in his absence. He 
should remember that The Art Amateur has now 
been more than four years in existence. A picture 
not belonging to his collection, put down as simply 
attributed to Vandyck, is much more worthy of that 
master than Mr. Jarves' s Tintoretto is of any respect- 
able copyist. We shall refer again to this " Madonna 
with Angels," which is worthy of a more extended 
notice than we can just now afford it. 

The modern pictures in the art gallery form the 
best part of the exhibiti6n. A collection of works by 
some of the French impressionists is particularly 
interesting as showing that these young men are not 
without talent, although their conceit of themselves 
is certainly excessive. Manet's " Entombment of 
Christ," though well conceived and blocked in with 
great intelligence, is by no means so satisfactory a 
performance as Henri Levy's picture of the same 
subject. Among the other paintings shown the Italian 
school is especially well represented. The works of 
Vinea, Cipriani and others make the brightest and 
pleasantest spots in the show. We give drawings of 
four pictures extracted from the handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue of the Art Department.* " Old 
Love Letters," by Schweniger, shows a lady who must 
have begun her flirtations at a very early age, for she 
is still young enough to receive as many more love 
letters as she is represented as burning. " A Windy 
Day," by F. Vinea, is very bright and pleasant in 
color. The autumnal vines and grapes and pump- 
kins and the bright tints of the peasant woman's dress 
under the blue Italian heaven rejoice the eye. The 
"Fruit Shop, Venice," of N. Cipriani, is still more 
full of pretty color, and the little figures are touched 
in with great delicacy and freedom. 

At the New England exhibition, the pictures are 
again the most important portion of all that is refer- 
able in any way to art — and that would include a full 
third of all the objects exhibited. They make a very 
good showing for American art and also for the taste 
and skill of the art director. The principal works 
are those of Mr. Eakins, of Philadelphia, one of whose 
contributions, a boatman resting on his oars as he 
shoots between the piers of a bridge, would win him 
high commendation anywhere. Mr. Sartain is repre- 
sented by a quiet and refined landscape of decidedly 
American character. Mr. Edwards's fisher-girls, Mr. 
Robinson's cattle, Mr. Boggs's gray architectural view 
of old Parisian houses, are all in very different ways 
excellent. Several of the older men are represented. 
Bellows has one of his customary old mills hidden 
behind willows. There are contributions by Miller, 
Macy, Brown, Henry, the Morans, and many other 

* This well-printed pamphlet is published by Messrs. Mills, Knight 
& Co., Boston, at 25 cents. All the illustrations are the full size of the 
page. Most of them are drawn by Mr. H. R. Burdick, dixector of the 
art exhibition. 
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equally well-known New York artists. A very in- 
teresting feature is a collection of about half-a-dozen 
Corots lent by their owners in Boston and Providence 
for the purpose of comparison with our American 
landscapes. They show that the best of our men have 
still much to learn ; but also that they seem to be in 
a very fair way to learn it. The collection includes 
specimens of every period of Corot's life-work (some 
of which perhaps he never saw), and is as important 
an object of study for one interested in the history of 
art as it is for the working artist. 



THREE LA TE FRENCH ARTISTS. 



Three French artists died last August within a few 
days of each other— Champmartin, Cot and Edouard 
Dubufe. Champmartin was almost a nonagenarian, 
and for many years he had been living in complete 
oblivion and obscurity in the little town of La Neuville 
en Hez (Oise). Unknown to the present generation, 
Champmartin had been the fashionable portrait-painter 
of the reign of Louis-Phillippe. It was around his 
portraits of the marshals of the empire created peers 
ol the July monarchy, that the crowd used to press at 
the annual Salons. Champmartin and Lariviere were 
the great portraitists of the day, the success of whose 
works rivalled that of the huge canvases of Horace 
Vernet and the historical pictures of Paul Delaroche. 
In short, Champmartin was in his day the equivalent 
of Cabanel, Bouguereau and Dubufe. 

Pierre Auguste Cot, who has been cut off in the 
prime of life at the age of forty-seven, was a pupil of 
L6on Cogniet, Cabanel, and particularly of Bougue- 
reau. His fame really began with his picture of 
" Spring," exhibited in the Salon of 1873, and bought 
by Mr. John Wolfe, of New York, a pretty, attractive 
and agreeable interpretation of the commonplace but 
always charming versus of Metastasio : 

*' O primavera I gioventu dell 'anno! 
O gioventu ! primavera della vita !'* 

Everybody in the civilized world, we suppose, is 
familiar, through multitudinous reproductions, with 
the exquisite grace of Cot's spring idyll, the boy and 
girl swinging in a gay May landscape full of perfumes 
and full of flowers. Cot painted a companion picture 
to this later on, called " The Storm," which also had 
great success, and then he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to portrait painting. He was " par excel- 
lence" the women's painter ; his portraits were grace- 
ful, amiable, and he willingly flattered his model. 
Often, indeed, they were madrigals in oil. Cot ob- 
tained a gold medal at the Amsterdam exhibition. 

Edouard Dubufe, born 1820, was the second of the 
artistic dynasty of the Dubufes, founded by his father, 
Claude Marie Dubufe, and at present represented by 
his son Guillaume Dubufe, who distinguished himself 
in the Salons of 1877 and 1878. Edouard Dubule was 
certainly the greatest of the dynasty, and in his early- 
work, historical and religious pictures, he displayed 
qualities worthy ot his master, Paul Delaroche. But 
since 1848, he had devoted himself to portrait painting 
with results that were undoubtedly satisfactory from a 
pecuniary point ol view, but which scarcely satisfied the 
French critics. Among Dubufe's most famous por- 
traits may be mentioned those of Jules Janin, the 
Empress Eugenie, the Princess Mathilde, the Mar- 
quise de Gallifet, the Princess Ghika, Dumas the 
younger, and Emile Augier. Dubufe seemed to adopt 
as his motto the title of Voltaire's tale " Ce qui plait 
aux dames." He pursued painting as others pursue 
politics, as a courtier. He flattered, painted pretty, 
caressed, corrected, powdered, rouged and cold- 
creamed his models, beautified their hands, dimin- 
ished their feet, and represented to perfection their 
jewels, their silks and satins, the vagaries of their 
toilets and coiffures, and all the modish coquetry of 
their accessories and surroundings. The result was 
ravishing pictures, full of talent, surprisingly perfect 
in execution, and wanting only in the supreme quality 
of life. Edmond About, in one of his notices of 
Dubufe's portraits, says : " To allow one's self to be 
painted thus is to compromise one's self gratuitously." 
Theophile Gautier, who was more indulgent than 
About, and doubtless more just, thus judged the art- 
ist : " Mr. Edouard Dubufe sacrifices to the mundane 
graces. The artists may reproach him with affecta- 
tion and mannerism, but assuredly his models do not 
complain ; he is fresh, silky, transparent ; under his 



brush every wrinkle, every trace of fatigue disap- 
pears. Not knowing the originals we cannot judge 
the resemblance of these portraits ; only we see heads 
that smile agreeably ; stuffs with glinting reflections ; 
richly fanciful backgrounds, and our eye is seduced, 
if it is not convinced." The contemporary realist 
school, that has grown up under the influence of 
Courbet, Manet and Ribot, naturally despise the pretti- 
ness of Dubufe, and the general Parisian estimate, at 
present, classifies together Dubufe, Bouguereau and 
Cot as experts in a style of art destined peculiarly for 
the cisatlantic taste. They are considered to be 
men of great talent and irreproachable draughtsmen 
who see humanity under a smooth, milky satin as- 
pect, and who represent human skin with a silkiness 
that rivals the finest manufactures of Lyons. 
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JHE Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs is 
actively pursuing its campaign in favor 
of the extension of industrial art educa- 
tion in France. A recent report of the 
president, M. Antonin Proust, set forth 
'in detail the points to be imitated in the organization 
of the art schools of England and Germany, and the 
"matter is being heartily taken up by the press. The 
difficulty, however, is to obtain funds, tor private 
bequests are not in the habits of the French nation, 
and the state treasury is never, of course, too full. 



"Whenever the question of endowment presents 
itself," a Paris correspondent writes to me, " I always 
reflect what opportunities of benefiting their country 
and immortalizing their names are lost by many ot the 
notable American millionnaires. Take, for instance, 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who cannot by any possible 
means spend his income on himself and his family, 
and who does not expend his money as certain Wall 
Street magnates do on steam yachts. Why does he 
not gather round him a council of enlightened special- 
ists and devote a few of his millions to founding an 
American South Kensington Museum ? Why did he 
not step in and buy the Hamilton collection * en bloc ? ' 
Why did he not buy the Sunderland library and pre- 
sent it to the country ? However, perhaps some of 
Mr. Vanderbilt's friends may yet persuade him to 
show himself a noble and beneficent citizen, which is 
surely a higher merit than that of being merely a 
railway king." 

The suggestion of my correspondent is good but 
not altogether new. It is hardly to be hoped that it 
will produce the desired result. Our millionnaires, 
somehow or another, have a way ot ignoring all sug- 
gestions from outsiders as to the manner in which 
they shall spend their superfluous millions. Perhaps 
they think them impertinent. As a rule, certainly 
one may wager that they will not do any specific thing 
which may be suggested to them by the press. It is 
safe to mention the Hamilton and Sunderland collec- 
tions, as both of these have been sold. I am a little in 
doubt, however, as to the propriety of printing my 
correspondent's suggestion that Mr. Vanderbilt should 
found "an American South Kensington Museum." 
Perhaps Mr. Vanderbilt has some such intention. I 
fondly trust, if such be the case, that the appearance 
of this paragraph will not deter him from carrying 
into effect such a public-spirited idea. 



The first triennial Salon, in Paris, organized by the 
State, in contradistinction and independently of the 
annual Salon now organized by the Society of French 
Artists, was to open on the 15th of September at the 
Trocadero to remain open six weeks. But as in the 
month of September Paris is still empty according to 
social traditions, it is probable that the exhibition will 
be prolonged until November. The number of pict- 
ures admitted is eight hundred, of which about two- 
thirds have already been exhibited in the annual Salons, 
while the rest are new works. Among the important 
pictures painted especially for this exhibition may be 
mentioned a nude figure by Jules Lefebvre. Meis- 
sonierwill send his portrait of Mrs. Mackay in a black 
dress and Rembrandt hat, and Cabanel will be repre- 



sented by no less than twelve pictures, including 
portraits of Mr. and Miss Mackay, so that distin- 
guished Nevada family will be well represented. 

* u. * 

A charming reduction by Hoskin of his larger 
engraving of "The Night's Plutonian Shore," from 
" The Raven," illustrated by Gustave Dor6, forms the 
frontispiece to Harper's Magazine for September. 
"Recent Building in New York," by Montgomery 
Schuyler, is embellished by many very neat pen 
drawings by Camille Pitou. The picturesque peas- 
ant costumes of Dalecarlia have been made somewhat 
familiar to the New York public of late through the pen- 
cil of Mr. De Thulstrup. They will now receive wider 
recognition through an article in this magazine, by 
F. D. Millet, descriptive of that interesting district in 
Sweden, which is illustrated jointly by Messrs. Millet 
and De Thulstrup. There is a short notice of Paul 
Potter, with, among others, a picture ot his famous 
"Bull," which reminds me of a dialogue overheard 
at the Centennial Exhibition : 

* 
Two rustics stood before a full-size copy of the 
great Dutchman's masterpiece. " Bull after Paul 
Potter," read out Rustic Number One from his cata- 
logue. They looked at the picture critically. "It's a 
pretty good bull," said Rustic Number Two, after a 
pause, " but where's Paul Potter ?" " Don't know," 
said the other, " unless that's Paul hiding behind the 
tree." This explanation seemed to satisfy them, and 
they moved on to the next picture. 

# 
In The Century for September notably good are T. 
Johnson's engraving of Robert Burns, Elbridge 
Kingsley's original engraving of a tree struck by 
lightning which he calls " A Tragedy of a Nest," 
Roger Riordan's article (illustrated by himself), " Or- 
namental Forms in Nature," and H. C. Bunner's 
talk about " New York as a Field for Fiction," which 
is perhaps the most interesting thing in the number. 

* * * 

Women artists do now and then receive official rec- 
ognition in Europe. Mdlle. Therese Schwartze is 
one of the jury of painters at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Holland. France, under Louis Napoleon, be- 
stowed the legion of honor on Rosa Bonheur ; and 
Angelica Kauffmann, about a century ago in England, 
was one of the founders of the Royal Academy. 

* 

The result of the auction of the Horace Walpole 
(Strawberry Hill, Richmond) collection of works of 
art has not reached me at the present writing. Much 
of the interest in the sale, however, vanishes with the 
recollection that " some of the chief objects, such as 
the best of Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures and two or 
three of the finest specimens ol marquetry furniture 
have been withheld, and that the old Sevres, of which 
a few pieces remained from the celebrated ' George 
Robins ■ sale forty years ago, were sold privately some 
time since." So there is little to help the sale except 
the name of Walpole. But a name sometimes goes a 
long way in such matters. It is curious to note that 
at a recent auction at Christie's of the small but good 
bric-a-brac collection of the late George Case, of 
London, several objects bought at the Hamilton 
Palace sale last year were knocked down at discounts 
varying from one hundred to two hundred per cent. 
Yes, the name of a noble owner evidently greatly en- 
hances the value of objects ot art in the eyes of the 
British connoisseur. 

* 

There is no country, probably, where commercial 
art-work is so well paid for as in the United States. 
A London newspaper advertises the following liberal 
terms offered by a society which professes to supply 
" home work " : " For one dozen landscape designs, 
painted in oils upon satin, size 2 in. by 3 in., is. 6d. 
Every requisite, except colors, brushes, etc., found." 

* 1 * 
* 

The following paragraph is going the rounds of the 
press: "General di Cesnola has received a letter 
lrom an Englishman, who has travelled somewhat in 
this country, who offers to pay one-third, $75,000, for 
the ' Madonna of the Candelabra,' if two Americans 
will do the same. " If there be so unwise an English- 
man, the phenomenon is curious enough to warrant 
the publication ot his name. MONTEZUMA. 
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